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Rotation of Crops. 

The subject of rotation of crops is one of great 
interest to the farmer, and although it is a practice 








which is of great antiquity, yet not so much is| 


known respecting the philosophy of it, or indeed 
the mere practice of it as there should be. 

It seems to be founded upon the following prin- 
ciples. 1. “That different plants absorb from the 
same soil different juices, and that a piece of ground 
exhausted by culture of one kind of crop upon it, 
may still contain juices proper and suitable for an- 
other crop. It is known however that plants ab- 
sorb all soluble substances that the soil contains, 
whether injurious to their growth or not. 2. The 
roots of different plants being of different lengths, 
extend’ into different layers of the soil, and thus de- 
rive from it proper nourishment. The roots of all 
plants at the time of sprouting or germination must 
be in the same stratum of soil, and must be equal- 
ly dependent upon it, besides, by cultivation the soil 
1s turned over and the different layers are mingled 
together so as to give them a sameness of quality.” 

The theory which seems to be most plausible to 
account for the propriety of the rotation of plants, 
is that advanced by Decandolle, viz: That planis 
reject or throw out from their roots into the soil 
such portions as are not most salutary to them, and 
that when the soil becomes charged with such jui- 
ces that plant will cease to grow ; but another kind 
may require these very juices for its sustenance, 
and consequently grow luxuriantly in it. 

We believe there is something more in this than 
mere theory. 

Experiments tried by different people go to es- 
tablish the fact. M. Macaire, a French Agricul- 
turist, among other experiments, tried the follow- 
ing. He put some peas and beans in pure water. 
They flourished very well for a long time, and the 
water became yellow, and was found by evapora- 
ting it, to contain a matter analogous to gum and a 
little carbonate of lime. When water in which 
these plants had been raised, had become pretty 
well charged with the above matter, fresh plants of 
the same kind would not do well in it. But if 
plants of wheat were put in, they lived well, the 
yellow color of the water changed—the residum 
gradually disappeared, and the wheat evidently as- 
similated to itself the matter which the former 
plants had thrown out. Hence it was inferred that 
wheat would do well after peas or beans. This we 
believe is found to be the fact in practical agricul- 
ture; and many farmers like to have a crop of peas 
er beans to precede their wheat crops. It would 


be well for farmers to observe closely, and ascer- | four cents, in conducting the Academy since its in- 


tain what plants will succeed each other best, and 
profit by the rusults, 





Cost of a West Point Cadet. 

Some of our readers are undoubtedly aware, that 
there has been a strong feeling of opposition in 
some sections of the United States to the military 
school at West Point. 

A Committee was appointed by Congress, to exam- 
ine into the state of the school, and to enquire into 
its utility, and the truth of the objections and alle- 
gations brought against it. A report was made by 
F. O. J. Smith, Member of Congress and Chairman 
of the Committee, strongly in opposition to the 
school. This report has been taken up by some 
one, probably some officer in the Army, who has 
undertaken to answer the objections, and has pub- 
lished a pamphlet consisting of the report in part, 








and his remarks annexed in parallel columns. 
Without expressing an opinion here in regard to 
the West Point school, whether it is or is not nec- 
essary or useful, we would beg leave to draw the 
attention of our readers to one point of the report 
which affords some astonishing facts, and which 
the reviewer, in his remarks, does not do away. It 
is in regard to the expenses of a cadet while going 
through the four years allotted for studying in said 
school. It may be well to observe, that when a 
young man has been admitted into the school, his 
bills are paid by the United States, or in other 
words the United States take him and support and 
educate him, for four years; and then, (unless he 
resigns) they employ him in the army as an officer 
of some grade or other, at a salary of not less than 
$750, per year. Now all this may be right and a 
good plan; and if it could be done at a reasonable 
rate, we should have no sort of objection to it. 
But listen to the report, and see how much it takes 
from the public chest to do this. We will give the 
words of the report, and afterwards the answer to 
them. After referring to certain tables shewing 
a list'of expenditures, and which accompany the 
report, he says—* From these data it appears that, 
during the period mentioned, the nett expense to 
the Government to educate a Cadet for the duties 
and station of an officer in the army, of the lowest 
grade known in the serviee, has been in some -in- 
stances as high as T'wenty-four thousand three hun 

dred and sixty dollars, and in no instance less than 
One thousand four hundred and thirty-two dollars 
and forty-four cents, including the expenditures for 
buildings, and without these last charges, as high 
as T'hirly-one thousand five hundred and twenty dol- 
lars for a single cadet, and never less than nine 
hundred and three doliars, and this including only 
such expenditures as are ascertained to have been 
actually bestowed. It is known, nevertheless, that 
it is now out of the power of the Government to 
ascertain the whole extent of the actual expendi- 
tures made during several years upon the institu- 
tion, because of the mode in which the accounts of 
them were kept, and, also from the destruction of 
documents by fire in 1814, The same tables show 
that the Government has expended, to a certainty, 
Three millions, twe hundred and sixty-eight thou- 
sand, five hundred and seventeen dollars and forty- 








stitution and prior to 1834, this amount apportioned 
equally among the whole number of Cadets that 
had in the mean time graduated at the Academy, 
viz. 784, demonstrates the average cost of the edu- 
cation of each to the government, to have been 
four thousand one hundred and sixty-nine dollars 
and two cents; and four thousand seventy-five dol- 
lars and twenty-two cents for each one graduated 
since 1815, and three thousand ninety-eight dollars 
and five cents, if nothing but pay, forage and sub- 
sistence be brought into the account. If the same 
sums were apportioned among those graduates who 
have actually entered the public service and contin- 
ued in actnal service, not merely as supefnumera- 
ries, the expense of each would be increased to 
the extent of two fifths of the above sums. It will 
be recollected that this calculation of the Secreta- 
ry of war, founded in experience, was in 183], that 
only twenty-two of every forty graduates entered 
the service, hence the expense of each to the gov- 
erement is about siz thousand dollars.” 


What do you think of that ? A lad is fortunate 
enough to be admitted into the school, we say .for- 
tunale enough, for it is not every one that can get 
in, is taken and given a good education at the ex- 
pense of six thousand dollars, and then, if he. plea- 
ses, he can be employed as an officer in the Army, 
but if he does not please, why he resigns and goes 
about other business; and thus gets his education 
for nothing. 

We would not wish to have the school discontin- 
ued at present, for as long as other people will 
fight and we have a country to defend, we ought to 
inake provision against their rapacity or selfishness, 
—But we do verily believe that the cadets could 
be as well qualified for a vastly smaller sui than 
they have been heretofore. We really do not see 
the necessity of squandering money, when a pru- 
dent use of it will do better in accomplishing the 
object. The reviewer of the report does not do a- 
way in the least this part of it. His answer to it 
is as follows— 

“It would have been but fair to have stated that 
every cent ever expended for the Institution has 
been carefully noted, and this aggregate divided 
by the number of graduates alone, to get the cost 
of each. Well, this is perhaps very well, and a 
good rule for estimating the true value of all pub- 
lic servants. Let the total expenditure at the seat 
of Government for the accommodation of members 
of Congress, with all other incidental expenses, as 
pay, proper mileage, books, patent rifles, &c. be ad- 
ded into a round sum, and the quotient be found 
from this dividend, and the total number of mem- 
bers for a divisor. Let similar quotients be found 
for the naval and military establishments to ob- 
tain the value of each sailor or soldier—then let 
these sums be presented to the people, and their o- 
pinion be asked of their penny’s worth.” 


This is a pretty good turn by way of a joke, but 
it is no“argument, and the allegation stands unan- 
swered. It isa fact which the people ought to 
know; and for this reason we have taken the pains 
we have, to give it to those who read our paper for 
their special consideration. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. | 





Query. 


What is the hest method of laying down butter, | ;,¢ your skill and industry, than with paying the! 


to keep it sweet till another spring ?> What kind | 
of vessel is best to keep itin? Is any thing re- | 
quisite beside plenty of good salt ? L. | 





Indian Corn in Winthrop, Maine. 

Mr. Houmes:—! have kepta memorandum of | 
the growth of corn in my garden, as follows, ever 
since the year 1820, excepting the year 1829, and 


be . “ae . 
as it may show something of what may be in fu-| 't pretty warm, but not quite boiling, about half 


ture, and prevent some murmuring and dejection, 

if you please you may give it a place in the 

Farmer. My corn is a tolerable early vari-| 

ety, sach as all should plant in Maine, not the tit- 

tle Canada variety, nor the great privateering sort. 

I have uniformly planted it about the first of| 
May, if the season was not very backward indeed. 
I+ have noted when I have discovered the first 
spindle—the first silk—when it was fit to boil— 
when. corn. was very. late, and what the crop was 
in the fall. In 1820 and 1821, I only noted, how- 
ever, when I discovered the first spindle. 

1820, July 6th, Ist spindle 

1821, “ Th, * a 

1822, June 18th, “ 6 July 4th, silked 

1823, “ 28ih,“ « “ 14th, “ 

In all the above seasons, except the last, I had 
corn fit to boil in July—the last of the above not | 
until August 5th—yet there was a tolerable crop 
in the country that year. 

1824, July 7th, first spindle, July 18th silked— 
none fit to boil until August 1)th-—yet a middling 
crop in Autumn, 

1825, June 234, first spindle, July 6th, silked 
—fit to boil July 26th. 

1826, June 19th, first spindle, July 4th, silked. 





1827, June 24, first spindle, July 7th, silked— 
fit to boil August 4th. 

1828, June 18th, first spindle, July Sth, silked | 
—fit to boil July 18th; this was a small inferior 
corn. 

1829, No minutes made. 

1830, June 26th, first spindle, June 30th, silk- 
ed. | 
1831, . June 18th, first spindle, June 30th, silk- 
ed—boiled on July 22d. 

1332, July 6th, first spindle, July 26th, silked 
—not fit to boil until August 15th, four days later 
than ever before. There was asmall crop in Au- 
tumn, there being an early frost. 

1833. June 28th, first spindle, silked July 12th, 
—fit to boil August 4th. Small cropin Autumn. 

1835, July. 3d, first spindle, July 15th, silked— 
fit to boil on 5th of August. Ordinary crop in 
fall. 

1835, July 4th, first spindle, July 19th, silked— 
fit to boil, August 8th—light crop. 

1836, July 6th, first spindle, July 19th, silked 
—not fit to boil until August J4th—miserable crop 
in Autumn, there being an early frost. 

1837, July 6th, first spiudle ;—whether it will 
silk at all, or whether we shall have any in the 
fall, depends upon the weather, under God, Still 
we have cause of thankfulness to Him, that there 
js go good # prospect of a crop of grain. Should 
He prosper it to maturity, and allow a favorable 
time to harvest it, we shall have an abundance of 


breadstuff.. WwW. 
Winthrop, July 10, 1837, 


Another Scrap for the Economical. 
Those who have faded Pongee dresses, which 
they wish to have colored and dressed over, and 
cannot afford to give “ seven-and-six,” for the do- 
ing of it, may substitute a process of their own— 
far cheaper, and with equal advantage. 





I will tell you of one method,—you can try it, 
if you please, and I dare say your fathers or hus- 
bands will be far better pleased with the specimen 


Silk-dyer, 
Put two Ibs. of ground logwood in a bag, boil 
it well ina brass kettle—drain off the liquor and 


| wash the kettle clean—then pour it back, Wash | 


your dress well in strong suds, and rinse it—wet 
it thoroughly in cider, and then immerse it in the 
dye—stir it well that it may color all alike—keep 


an hour—then wring it, and rinse it in vinegar, to 
prevent its smnutting. You may press it with your 
flat-iron, and it will have a fine lustre,.as bright 
and lively as when new. The shade is much the 
saine as common Pongee, but considerably dark- 
er. This is the way I did, and my husband says 
the color will do very well for farmers’ wives and 
daughters. Lypia. 
Sow Turnips among Corn. 

A great many Turnips may be raised among 

corn ata small expense. A farmer sowed a small 


quantity of English Turnip seed on an acre of 


corn ground last summer before boeing the second 
tine, Which wes about the first of Jul , and he 
raised about eighty bushels of fine turnips. We 
noticed these turnips several times as they were 
growing, and we do not think that the cornu was 
injured to the value of fifty cents by the ternips ; 
for they were scattering but large, and shaded but 
very little, The cost of raising the turnips was 
not more than fifty: cents. When the season is 
not very favorable for corn so that it will not grow 
large, a good crop of turnips may be obtained on 
the sane ground, and if the corn. grow rank and 
shade much, so as to prevent the turnips from 
growing, the turnips will do no injury of conse- 
quenee as they will be too scattering and small to 
shade the ground ;-avd in most seasons the cornu 
will have attained its growth and begin to ripen 
before the turnips are large enough to shade to a 
great extent, and after the cornustalks are cut, or 
the corn cut upand shocked, which is much prac- 
ticed of late years, the turnips having got started 
mostly in the shade, will have the benefit of, the 
sun, and grow rapidly  Turnips should be sown 
earlier than usual when sown among corn, as they 


A gentleman in Virginia, who purchased a-small 
quantity of spring wheat, with a view of testing its 
adaptation to his, latitude, last spring, writes the fol- 
lowing encouraging account of it. The opinion of 
his neighbors, is, that it will yield from 16 to 18 to 
1 of the quantity sown, and what is somewhat re- 
markable, be ready. to cut before his winter wheat. 
Should these opinions be reulised, the facts sug- 
guested will prove of deep moment, and go far to 
render the spring variety of wheat a deserved fa- 
vorite with agriculturists. Early in the spring, we 
procured a quart of Italian spring wheat, which we 
sowed in our yard, but it became so rank that it 
lodged and we were compelled ta cut it down; it 
has, however, grown up again, and is now heading 
out very beautifully, and looks as if it would make 
us a generous return. Subsequently to the sowing 
of this little experimental patch, we proeured thro’ 
a friend a barrel of the same variety of wheat, which 
we sowed on an acre and three quarters of land, 
and we are happy to say that it promises well.. As 
it was late before we obtained it, it is not so for- 
ward as our fall sown grain, but from present ap- 
pearances, we apprehend no fears of its making a 
liberal yield. 

We were not so fortunate with our.experiment 
on * Skinless Oals” as our Virginia correspondent, 
for although we sowed half a bushel, not a kernel 
of it vegetated, and we were forced to convert the 
greund it occupied into a potatoe patch; but we are 
not to yield ta disappointments, and God. knows we 
have had our full share of them, through life, we 
shall try again next year, when we hope our per- 
severance will be rewarded. 

Extract from a letter to the editor, from an es- 
teemed correspondent residing in Virginia, dated 


June 19, 1837:—“ The spring wheat. I purchased, 
‘in the spring is very promising. I sowed it about 

the last of March, in red clay soil, and although we 

had in April several weeks of very dry and unfa- 

_vorable weather, it has escaped the fly and produe- 
ed a luxurious growth ; it is now in head, and I think 
| will be ready to cut before any of my winter wheat, 
My neighbors, to whom I have shewn it, think it 
will yield 80 or 90 Ibs. 5 lbs. was the quantity 
sown. I purchased at the same time a pint of Skin- 
: less Oats—sowed it about the same time; it came 
up badly, only here and there a stalk—I think, how- 
ever, I shall get about a quart, which I hope will 

; have become acclimated, and will vegetate better.” 

| —Farier and Gardener, 








Easy mcthod of Living Bees. 


Mr. Moses Winslow, of Westbrook, has deseri- 
hed to us his wethod of hiving bees which he has 
practiced with complete success for fifteen years, 
and has never Known bis bees to pitch on any oO 
ther place than that prepared for them. 

Drive down two stakes, about four feet apart, 
fifteen feet in front of the bee house ; tie a pole 
across these stakes about three feet from the 
ground; then take a board about one foot wide 
and twenty feet long and lay one end on the 
ground atthe front of the bee house and lay the 
other part on the pole between the stakes, Put 
\upthis board in the beginning and let it remain 
|til the close of the swarming season. The bees 
will pitch on the under part of this board, and 
then that end which lays on the ground should be 
raised to a level with the other and put ona bar- 
rel, bax, or something else. Then turn the board 
upside down and place the hive over the bees and 
fasten it with props to prevent the wind blowing it 
down. By having a board not more than a foot 
wile, the hive will extend out over the board and 
he less likely. to kill the bees when. it is placed oy- 
er them, and it will leave room for the bees that 
nay be outside the hive to pass into it. Mr Wins- 
low observes that he has sometimes found three 
swarnis at once pitched on one board in differen 
places, When he first put up the board he usually 
rubs on it some honey or salt water, herbs or the 
like, but this may not be necessary. 

We think that this method of hiving bees isa 
great improvement, as it saves time and trouble 
and danger of being stung, and~ injury of trees 
frequently occasioned by cutting them in hiving 
bees. Another great advantage, the timorous can 
be saved the misery of being frightened half to 
death: lest they should be stung while on a ladder 
or tree, without the privilege of running from the. 
enemuiy.— Yankee Farmer. 








From the Farmer & Gardener. 


We publish the subjoined note tous with no 
measured feelings of pride and pleasure—pride,. 
that the author i, a Marylander, and the generous 
sentiment which it breathes reminds us of those 
good old paluy days, when to be known asa 
“ Maryland gentleman,” was a passport to every 
circle where virtue abided, or chivalry had its ad- 
vecates—and pleasure, that laudable effort to ben- 
efit the agricultural interest of his adopted coun- 
try, by Mr. Ronaidson, is duly appreciated, 

We regret that we are unable to answer the 
query of our esteemed correspondent, but shall 
take pleasure in forwarding one of our papers 
containing his inquiry to Mr. Ronaldson, in the 
hope that it may elicit from that gentleman such 
an answer as will prove satisfactorily. With Mr. 
Ronaldson, we have no personal acquaintance, 
though for many years we haye known and estee- 
med his character, and we must here be permitted 
to remark, that high as we have always valued that 
character, his late attempt to promote the interests 
of American husbandry, has greatly elevated it in 
our estimation—there was so much disinterested- 
ness—so much of that kind of feeling which we 
hallow about it, that our respect instinctively turn- 
ed into veneration. Let us review the ground 
of his action, and calmly reflect upon the nature 
of the service he desired to perform. Mr. Ronald- 
son isa gentleman of ample fortune, retired from 
business, disconnected altogether, personally, with 
agricujtural pwrsuits — thus situated, he calmly 
looks around him, and beholds ene of the great 
stables of the country, from some cause inscruta-. 
ble to human ken, from being a heavy article of 





export, dwindling down in its product so low, thaz 
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it was incompetent to our domestic supply—un- 
moved by interest—uninfluenced by prospects of 
gain, after weighing the causes of this sudden de- 
terioration, in his mind, he conceives the philoso- 
phic thought that a change of seed might provea 
curative of the evil, and purely to serve the tillers 
of the earth, in the land of his adoption, at lis 
own risk and cost, he orders a supply not only of 
the seed of this staple commodity, but of various 
athers, from Europe, and with a view of encour- 
aging those interested to carry out the conceptions 
of his own generous mind, be offers them at cost 
and charges. The vessel on board of wh ch they 
were shiped was unfortunately lost; but that dis- 
aster does not in the least detract from the merito- 
rious nature of the noble deed, and, therefore, we 
hail with the more pleasures the kindred feelings 
which have prompted our correspoudeut—they 
are thrice honorable—first, because they manifest 
& proper appreciation of the act itself; secondly, 
because they are evincive of those grateful impul- 
ses which sanctify human motives; and thirdly, 
because they do honorto one whose: intentioned 
good is beyond all price. 


Messrs. E titors-—Does our friend, Mr. Ronald- 
son, of Philadelphia, sustain uny loss himself, in 
consequence of the loss of the brig on* board of 
which the seed wheat ordered for a number of 
farmers of this country had been shipped? If se, 
I desire to come in for my fall ehare of it, in pro- 
portion to the quantity T had ordered, with as siu- 
cere thanks to him as if I had reevived it. 


M. C. JONES. 
St. Mary’s co. Md. 


Management of Sheep.—-No.3. 

Messrs. Eprrors.—I am happy that my com- 
munications are acceptable to you. T have not 
exhausted the above subject, and shall therefore 
countinue it, Bur, if Thad anticipated proceed- 
ing thus far, 1 would have eudeavored to have 
treated the subject a lithe more methodically. 
However, farmers are not practiced in’ arranging 
their thoughts for the press, and this, in a measure 
must coustitute my apology for any waut of order 
or method. For all my facts and deductions, 
thus far, I have drawn solely upon my own expe- 
rience, and wat has fallen under personal obser- 
vation, and fur the present, shall continue. to do 
go. 

As my priucipal aim has been, to direct atten- 
tion to the vast importance of protecting sheep 
during the winter, and having but one more point 
to dwell upon, I will so far recapitulate as to name 
the advantages resulting therefrom, and which 
my experieuce has fully coufirmed, viz., saving 
of Wife —prevent on of disease—and the improvement 
Of the quality of fleece. 

Tam highly gratified in being able now to add | 
one more, and especially in a pecuniary point of| 
view, of the highest importance, viz :—increased 
weight of fleece. 

All imny sheerings previous to that of ’36, my 
sheep have yielded, only, from 2 lb, 7 1-2 to 2 Ib. | 
9 oz. per head. This variation, I discovered, was 
to be attributed to no other cause than the differ- 
ence of winter seasons, being colder or milder. 
When the tatter, an increased weight of fleece 
was a certain consequence. The winter of 36) 
my sheep were duly protected, and the yield was; 
an average of 2 lb, 10 1-2 0z. per head, notwith- 
standing, 300 of the flock were yearlings, which, 
all wool growers are aware, on account of defici- 
ency of size, yield but light fleeces. But this so 
much exceeded any former yield, | was well per- 
suaded it was to be ascribed to warm shelters. I 
forbore, however, to mention this in my last eom- 
munication, prefering to wait until the present clip 
was off, but fully confirmed in the belief that my 
hopes would be realized ‘of an increased average 
weight beyond that of last vear. Tam happy to 
say, that my hopes were well founded, and have 
been nore than coufirmed, The number of my 
flock, sheared, amounted to 1751, and the entire 
ware is 5082 Ibs., making an average of over 2 

bs. 14 oz. per head. With all those, doubtless, 
who are inexperienced in growing of fine sheep, 
this may seem not an extraordinary yield ;—but 
those whio are, know that it is, aud, that fine flee- 
ces and light, go hand in hand. At all eveuts, ta- 
king into view, the same number of sheep, with 
the same proportion of yearlings, viz. 470, and the 
quality of wool, of which some judgment canbe 

















formed from the price it has commanded in the 
Boston market for cash, and stated in a former 
communication—I challenge any wool grower, 
either in the State or out of it to go beyond it, 

But, a few words here.as regards the weight of 
fleece of Saxony sheep,in general, may be con- 
sidered ip connection, as opposite. 

[ have been informeed by Maj. Grant, of Wal- 
pole, N. H. who has as fine, if not the very finest 
flock of Saxons in the United States, that the av- 
erage weight of his clips is but 2 1-2 Ibs, aud 
some years is searcely beyond 2 1-4 Ibs. per bead. 
As regards the flock of Mr. Grove, of Hoosack, 
which is exquisitely fine, it appears from a state- 
ment of his, that the average of his sheep is near- 
ly, or full 3 lbs, Considering the quality of his 
wool, it is a most extraordinary product. But the 
system of management, of those gentlemen, is per- 
fect. Their sheep are closely housed during 
winter, and if I mistake not, are not exposed at 
all. In this particular 1 differ from them ;—a 
space of some 8 or 10 feet wide is always open to 
admit of mine going in, or out, at pleasure. 1 
now call upon the doubtful and sceptical, to ap- 
peal to these gentlemen, and all others,, whose 
system of management are similar, and ascertain 
what would now be the condition of their flocks 
if they had not been adequately protected, and al- 
so to decide the point I have endeavored to main- 
tain, viz: whether protecting sheep will, or will 
not increase the weight of fleece. [ will pledge 
inyself to say a unanimous affirmative will be the 
answer, 

But the allusion to the above gentleman, and 
the remarks connected, is only for the purpose of | 
setting the inexperienced right in regard to the | 
general weight of fleece of fine wooled sheep ;— 
what has been written will answer as a reference, 
although rather a digression from my subject. 

In order to save your readers any trouble, I will 
getat the cream of the advantage of sheltering 








| the best quality of potashes, 


Soap Making. 


The subjoined is from a friend who is as well 
skilled in all matters of domestic economy and 
household management, as any onel have ever 
known. 

The last soap I made, we used 20 lbs. of potash- 
es and 25 Ibs. of grease to a barrel; and it made 
excellent soap. Success much depends on having 
I have a set kettle in 
which I dissolved the potashes and put it into the 
trough in which we keep the soap; then melt the 
grease and put to it; the mass is then hot; having 
conveniences for heating the water, 1 have gener- 
ally filled it up, keeping the whole hot; by this 
means, the ingredients incorporate quickly ; and I 
have but very little to do afterthe first day. But I 
do not add the whole of the water at once. I pre- 


fer doirg it by degrees, and stirring well at each 


time. There will be no difficulty, if you have ma- 
terials; and get them thoroughly incorporated. I 
have no doubt it may be effected as surely with 
cold water after the ingredients are mixed and put 
together; but it will require longer time and more 
labor to stir it. I have been troubled a little by get- 
ting weak potashes ; and have been obliged to add 
more, but have always succeeded in the end. Once 
I recollect | put mode potashes than usual, and it 
was too powerful. I then added more grease and 
water and reduced it; the materials are good; if 
the potashes should prove otherwise, more may be 
added. 





Ravages of the Chintz Bug.—The Richmond 
Va.) Whig states on the authority of a gentleman 
trony Cumberland county, that this inseet has been 
conmiilting ravages upon the wheat and corn fields 
in the interior, The folowing simple plan for get- 
ting rid of it, suggested by the informant of the 
Whig, who pronounces ita sure remedy for the 
evil, we copy for the benefit of our farmers, in the 





sheep, so far as increase of fleece is concerned, 
‘vy figuring out my own gains, and most sincerely 
lo T hope the tine will not be distant, when theirs 
will be likewise. Wih the same management of 
heir flocks throughout the year, L will guarantee 
ihe result will be the same. 

] have already stated that when my sheep were 
exposed, the highest average yield was 2 lbs 9 oz., 
—the winter of 36 my sheep were sheltered, and 
the yield per head of that year, was 2 Ibs. 10 1-2 
oz. IJlere then was a gain in the aggregate of 141 
ths, producing the snug little sum, at the price 
sold of $104. But the present clip come up to the 


purpose exactly ; the average as stated is 2 Ib. 14. (,, 


oz, therefore giving an aggregate gain of 547 Ibs. 
and peradventure my wool sells at prices of last 
year, would produce the sum of $400, 

And now Messrs. Editors, | have done with this 
branch of sheep bushandry. L have developed 
my private affairs nota little, in order to furnish 
proofs of the great advantages to be derived from 
affording adequate protection to sheep during the 
winter season, T have notonly urged the impor- 


} tance of attending to the subject on the score of 


humanity, but leave it, scattering dollars and cents 
in the path I have marked out, which only needs 
to be followed, to find and gather up. 

I shall endeavor in my next, to expose some of 


\ the sins of ommission and commission in wash- 


ing and shearing of sheep. Mz 


Lansing, Tompkins Co. N. Y. [M. Y. Far. 





Soiling Milch Cows. 

The Zoarites, a religious sect of Germans, on the 
Muskingum river in Ohio, keep their milch cows 
constantly in the stall and feed them with the of- 
fal of the milk, hay, roots, &c.; and they are said 
to yield an extraordinary quantity of milk—some 
twenty quarts a day through the year. They also 
pay particular attention to theircleanliness, Their 
stalls are thoroughly washed daily, and the water 
used for this purpose, is carefully collected ingres- 
ervoirs, and applied, in the form of liquid manure, 
to their hot houses and gardens. 

In a late communication to the British Board of 
Agriculture it is stated that 30 cows, 1 bull, 4 calves, 
and 5 horses, were fed through the summer from 15 
acres of clover sown the preceding year. The la- 
bor of two men and two women was sufficient to 
tend them, and the nett produce of the season, in 
butter, from June to October, was £19 10s., nearly 
$90 from each cow.—Silk Cult. 
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event of its making its appearance among us. 


|The husbandman must take the bugs at the onset, 


—“*' To prevent them from lodging, let the inter- 
stics of the blade and stalk be filled with sand ov 
loose dirt, flatten the earth atthe root, by clapping 
it with the hoe, and then shake the vinsects off, 


| By this means they will all fall on the hill, where 


}they can be beaten with the hoe, and covered o- 
ver with dirt so as to prevent their recovery. The 
hill must be clapped smooth with the hoe each 
morning, and leftin that way, so as the better to 
get at the bugs the next morning. This proces 
should be followed up for afew mornings, which 
will be sufficient to prevent them from getting 
adway in the field, and will destroy them for 
the season,” 








FRANKLINEAN Economy.—Aside from Dr. Frank- 
lin’s discoveries in Electricity and Philosophy, a 
correspondent in the Washington Sun thus speaks 
of Dr. Franklin’s discoveries in matters of Domestic 
Economy :— 

“To no native American is more honor due than 
to Dr. Franklin. His science, patriotism, industry 
and morality, as well as his political sagacity, have 
been and are the subjeets of general approbation ; 
and, as common property, it is not necessary to di- 
late upon them. It is his investigating spirit of in- 
| quiry, as to whatever new his mind rested upon, and 
‘the beneficial results of his observations, that are 
now brought to view. 

“ Broom corn,” now cultivated to so profitable an 
extent in this country, owes its cultivation to Frank- 
lin’s acute mind. A lady in Philadelphia held an 
imported clothes’ whisk in her hand, and whilst ex- 
amining it as a novelty, he found a single grain 
still attached to the stalk; this he planted, anda 
large an increasing article of usefulness has been 
thus perpetuated in the United States. A_para- 
graph from a northern newspaper of 1836, has a 
corroborating proof of the value of this discovery. 
“The broom straw speculation bids fair to run as 
high this year as it did last. A week ago specula- 
tors were offering $50 an acre for the growing 
brush.” 

“The yellow or golden willow, which now flour- 
ishes in most parts of the Union, was introduced by 
the same friend to his country and mankind. Ina 
wicker work imported basket offered to his view, 
Dr. Franklin found some of the twigs were sprout- 
‘ing. He took them out, and presented them to Mr. 
| Norris, of Philadelphia, who succeeded in raising 
them very successfully, and to a great height.” 
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In our last number we published the leading 


case of Stark v. Parker, giving-a clear exposition 
of the rights of parties to a contract when each 
party possesses the legal capacity to make such 
contract. 

Minors have not that legal capacity. Asa gen- 
eral rule, “they are not bound by their contracts, 








except for necessaries, or unless they see fit to rat- | 


ify them when they come of age.” The reason 
of this rule is, that from their youth they are pre- 
sumed not to have sufficient experience, to be able 


to form a correct estiinate of the value of differ- | 


ent things, and consequently are not qualified to 
transact business on equal terms with those who 
have arrived at maturity. 

Still many contracts are made with minors, and 
oftentimes great injustice is the consequence, some- 
times to the minor, and sometimes, perhaps we 
might say more frequently, to the adult, for he is 
bound by his contract, however hard, if it be fair- 
ly made: while the minor, if he makes a good 
bargain, may avail himself ‘of the profit of it, if a 
bad one, he may avoid it. 

But those who contract with minors, or infants 
—to use the legal term, have some riglits, and we 
quote the fullowing cases, believing that the prin- 
ciples laid down are sound, and will be of practi- 
cal utility to our subscribers, in connection with 
those contained in our last number. 


Jonatruan Moses versus Jonatuan C, STEVENS. 


Where an infant made a special agreement to la 
bor for a certain time for certain wages, and be- 
fore the time expired left the service of his em- 
ployer voluntarily and without any fault on the 
part of his employer, it was held that he might 
nevertheless recover ona quantum merud for the 
services performed. But it seems, that if the 


employer is injured by the sudden termination | 


of the contract without notice, a deduction 
should be made on that account. 


The plaintiff declared, Ist, in indebitatus as- 
sumps.it; 2dly, upon a quantum merwit for work 
and service performed. Plea, the general issue. 

On the trial of the case in the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas, before Howe, J. the following facts ap- 
peared in evidence. 

The plaintiff was about eighteen years of age 
when he began to labor for the defendant, and he 
had no parents living, and po guardian in this 
commonwealth. He produced evidence to prove 
a service of three months and six days from Feb- 
ruary to May 1820, and witnesses were examined 
on both sides as to the value of his service. 

The defendant then produced evidence, that the 
plaintiff bad agreed to work for him for the peri- 
od of three years, or until the plaintiff should 
come of age; and that the defendant was to fur- 
nish the plaintiff with spending money, clothes 
and other necessaries, during that time, and at the 
eud of it was to pay him 100 or 120 dollars. The 
plaintiff left the defendant’s service in May, with- 
out any cause of complaint against the defendant. 
In the following winter the plaintiff called on the 
defendant for satisfaction for his services, The 
defendant denied his liability to pay any thing, 
claiming to have suffered camages by the plain- 
tiff’s breach of his contract and leaving the defen- 
dant’s service at the tiie when he did, equivalent 
to the benefit received from the work ; but he 
said he would give the plaintiff twodollars. The 
plaintiff received that sum, and at the time, and 
afterwards, while an infant, acknowledged it to be 
perfectly satisfactory, and said he bad settled the 
claim sued for in this case. The plaintiff had la- 
bored in the neighborhood of the defendant before 
and after the period of service beforementioned, 
and had received his wages himself from his em- 


a 

he judge instructed the jury to consider what 
the services of the plaintiff were worth to the de- 
fendant, and that if the defendant was injured by 
the sudden determination of the services without 
notice, they might make a deduction on that ac- 
count; but that as the plaintiff was an infant at 


| the time when the special contract was made, that | exception io the general rule of law, that all cone 


- Lh 
_ | contract could notbe set up as a bar to a recovery tracts by infants may be avoided hy them either 
"| in this action, and as the contract was voidable by | before or afier they they arrive at full age. This 


ithe infant and no damages could be recovered | isan elementary principle and authorities need 
from him for not fulfilling it, the jory ought not to, not be cited to support it. Contracts made for 
imake any deduction from the sum which the maintaivance and education according to the de« 
| plaintiff would otherwise be entitled to, on ac- gree of the infant, if he have no parent or guar- 
count of his breach: of this contract, in leaving the dian, are to be enforced from regard to the infant 
defendant before he was of age. ihimself; for if he may avoid such contracts none 
| ‘The jury having found a verdict for the plain-‘ will trust him, and he may be left to present want 
tiff, the defendant filed his exceptions to the di- and without the means of providing a future liy- 
‘rection of the judge. | ing. 
Arguments in writing were handed to the Court,| Buta contract for his services only, although 
cat this term, by Whiting and Barnard in supportof | he is to receive wages, ought not to be binding, be- 
the exceptions, and by Filey and T'wining for the ‘cause he is not presumed to be capable of judg- 
plaintiff, ing of the valae of his services, nor of the kind of 
In support of the exceptions it was contended, | labor most suitable for him, Even a contract of 
‘that the fact of the plaintiff’s being an infant did | apprenticeship, by means of which he is to ae- 
‘not make this case differ in principle from that of | quire a knowledge ef some mechanical or other 
Stark v. Parker, unte, p. 267, in which it was held | business, s not by the principles of the common 
that a person of fall age, under similar eircumstan- | law obligatory ;. certainly a contract by which he 
ces with the plaintiff, was not entitled to recover | disposes of his personal labor without any stipu- 
any thing of his employer. A contract with an ‘lation for instruction, is Jess deserving of legal pro- 
infant, which is made with fairness, and which is, tection. 
obviously for kis personal benefit, ought to, and| The cases cited to prove that this was a binding 
in laa does bind the infant. Maddon v. White, 2| contract upon the plaintiff, because it was for his 
T'’. R.159 ; Hands v. Slaney, 8 T'. R. 578. Tire! interest, only show that it. was not absolutely void, 
contract here was of this character, as well in a | hut only voidable, He has avoided it by leaving 
pecuniary point of view, as in regard to the hab-! the service before the time expired, and by bring- 
its of industry and virtue which would probably | ing his action upon a quantum meruit, instead of 
be acquired from a faithful performance of it. If} an action upon the contract. There are some eca- 
this action is sustained, it will have a pernicious , ses from which it has been inferred in argument, 
effect in inducing other persons situated like the | that certain acts done by an infant are uot only not 
plaintiff to avoid beneficiai engagements, in vio-| void, but cannot even be avoided by him; but 
lation of the plainest principles of moral honesty. | that doctrine has been only applied to cases of 
Supposing however that the contract was void- | land, which it is said are necessarily required by 
able, yet if the infant avoids it without any fault | law to be binding, otherwise the land would lie 
on the side of the other party, be shall not derive | unoccupied. ‘There is no case in which it is hold- 
any advantage from it. The privilege of an infant | en that an executory contract by an infant, except 
is intended to guard him from imposition, and not | for necessaries, is binding. If the ground taken 
to enable him to defeat an equitable and beneficial | by the defendant could be maintained, that this 
contract; aud he is not entitled to any benefit contract could not be avoided, because it is forthe 
from such a contract, when by his own wrongful; benefit of the infant, then every loan of money of 








act he causes a failure of the consideration on 
which the promise of the other party was found- 
jed. The judge who tried the cause admits that 
some deduction from the value of the services 
would be reasonable, provided the sudden termi- 
nation of them bad occasioned an injury ; which 
implies that the defendant had an equitable claim 
upon the service of the plaintiff, and that a wrong 
i done by the plaintiff in not performing the 
contract. The infaney of the plaintiff does not 
take this case out of the general rule, that if one 
| party rescinds a contract while it remains execu- 
| tory, the other party ceases to be bound. Reeve’s 
Dom. Rel. 244; Badger v. Phinney, 15 Mass. Rep. 
| 359; Vasse v. Smith, 6 Cranch, 226. 
The declaration is insufficient to support this 
action. As the contract was, at most, voidable on- 
| ly, and not void, and as it was not executed by the 
plaintiff, he ought to have set it forth specially and 
alleged that he haa exercised his privilege by put- 
‘ting an end to it befure he brought the action. 1. 
| Chit. Pl. 339; Hulle v. Heightman, 2 East, 145 ; 
| Mussen v. Price, 4 East, 147; Brooke v.. White, 1 
| New Rep. 330 ; Clark v. Smith, 14 Johns. Rep. 326 ; 
Warwick v. Bruce,2 M. & S. 205; Maddon v. 
| White, 2 7’. R. 159. 
| For the plaintiff, were cited Powell on Contr. 36, 
(38; Bac. Abr. tit. Infancy, &c. 1, 3; 1 Roll. Abr. 
729, Enfants ; Bowyer v. Blorksidge, 3. Lev. 17; 
| Reeve’s Dom. Rel. 227 ; Baker vy. Lovett, 6 Mass. 
Rep. 78. 

Che opinion of the Court was read at May term 
1825, as drawn up by 

Parker C.J. It having been decided in the 
case of Stark v. Parker, that an action cannot be 
maintained on a quantum meruit for labor and ser- 
vices by one who had made a special agreement as 
to time and wages, and had broken his contraet by 
leaving the service, before the tine expired, volun- 
tarily and withoutmny fault on the part of the de- 
fendant, the only question requiring our attention 
in this case is, whether the minority of the plain- 
tiff when he made the special contract constitutes 
a difference. 

If it were true, as alledged in the argument, that 
this contract for work and labor is binding on an 
infant because it is for his benefit, then it ought to 
follow that a violation of it should deprive him of 
the right to obtain compensation for a partial per- 
formance. Tut we apprehend that this contract is 





| 


| 





which he might make a profitable use, and every 
sale of goods upon which he might get an advan- 
ced price, would form a consideration for a prom- 
ise Which he could never avoid; and in order to 
determine his right of rescinding, it would be nec- 
essary to look into the cousequenees of his con- 
tracts. But the law has established the general 
rule from a regard to the general effect of allow- 
ing minors to make valid contracts, not with a 
view to the particular benefit or mischief which 
might result from them, 

The contract then being Jawfully avoided, the 
question remains, whether the plaintiff it entitled 
to recover a reasonable compensation for his ser- 
vices, as though no such contract had been made. 

An infant is by law entitled to recover wa- 
ges for his personal services; be may sue for thern 





when he becomes of age. An infant may also 
make a special contract for his services, which 
shall be binding on the party with whom he con- 
\tracts, if the infant does not choose to avoid it. 
Such contract is valid wntil it is avoided, 

Is there any implied promise to pay in a man- 
ner different from the provisions of such contract ? 
| We think the special contract being avoided, an 
indebitatus assumpsit upon a quantum meruit lies as 
it would if no contract had been made; and no 
injustice will be done, because the jury will igive 
no more than under all circumstances the services 
were worth, making any allowance for any disap- 
pointment amounting to an injury which the de- 
fendant in such case would sustain by the avoiding 
of the contract... This is the ground taken by the 
Court of common Pleas at the trial. We think it 





both reasonable and lawful; so that the judgment 
ought to be affirmed. 


Lawson vs. LoveJsoy. 


The voidable contract of an infant may be raiifi- 
ed, afier he comes of age, by his positive acts in 
favor of the contract; or by his tacit assent 
under circumstances pot to excuse his silence. 


Therefore where an infant purchased a yoke of 
oxen, for which he gave his negociable promis- 
sory note; and after coming of age he convert- 
ed them to his own use aud received their a- 
vails; it was held that this wasa ratification of 
the promise ; and that the indorsee of the note 
was entitled to recover. 








voidable by the infant, it not coming within the 


Assumpsit by the indorsee against the maker of 


by prochein ami while under age, or by himself 
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a promissory note, 


The defence was infancy ; frauded of their property. The privilege is affor-| who will be greatly multiplied, and also mightily 


and the case was submitted to the determination ded for no such purpose, The law requires of increased in strength by their arduous labors, 


of the Court uponthe following facts. The note the infant the strict performance of his engage- 
was given for the prite of a yoke of oxen, sold nent, if subseqent to his arrival at age, I has been 
by the payee to the maker; who at that tyme ratified and confirmed, either by a new promise, 
was an infant ;-but after his arrival at fullage, or by any act by which an acquirscence Is implied, 
which was alter the maturity of the note, he “con- But it there have been no such ratification, and 
verted the oxen to-his own use, and received the je repudiate the contract, common honesty will 
avails of the sane.” not, and legal principles cught not to permit hin 
D. Williams, tie the plaintiff, cited 3 Maule & to retain the consideration, which was the foun- 
Selw. 481 ;.1 Pick. 124; 1 Vern. 132. oa 
Boutelle, for the defendant, cited 16 Mass, 460; place himself and the person with whom he con- 
1 Pick. 203, 223. ‘tracted in the same situation as if no contract had 
Paras J. delivered the opinion of the Court. | been made, Surely he ought pot to be permitted 
It seems to be a well settled principle that such | ty keep all and pay vothiug. 
con:racts of an infant as the court can pronounce | But in thiscase we are not called upon to de- 
to be to his prejudice are void: such as are of an | cide whether the law would afford any remedy 
uncertain nature, as to benefit or prejudice, are for one who had sold his chattels to an infant, by 
yoidable, and may be confirmed or avoided at his) whom they had been converted into cash during 
election, and such as are for lis benefit, as for nec- | infancy, there having been no subsequent confir- 
essaries, instruction aud the like, are valid. mation of the contract. If the principles which 
The law so far proteets him, in the second | have been recognized by this court in Hubbard v, 
class, of contracts, as to afford him, an opportuni- | Cummings and Dana v. Coombs stand unshakeu, 
ty, when arrived at full age, to consider his bar- as we think they do, and can be applied to con- 
gain, its probable tendency and effeet, to review | tracts for personal as well as real property,.as we 
the circumstances under which it was made, and, think they may, the contract, which is the founda- 
having weighed its advantages and disadvantages, tion of this action, was fully ratified by the acts of 


. . . | 
(dation of the promise he thus avoids. He should 


to ratify or avoid it. If it be ratified, the original 
contract becomes binding and may be enfosonds| 
The ratification gives life and validity to the old 
promise, and if the contract be enforced at law, it 
willbe by an action on the original agreement 
and not on the ratification, But a ratification 
must, on the one hand, be something more than a 
mere acknowledgmeut of the debt, while, on the 
other, it need not be a direct promise to pay or 
perform. Adirect promise is, indeed, evidence 
of a ratification, but not the only evidence. The 
contract of an infant may be rendered as valid, 
when he arrives at fullage, by his mere acts as by 
the most direct and unequivocal promise. His 
confirmation of the act or deed of his infaney 
may be justly inferred against him, afier he has 
been of age for a reasonable tine, either from his 
positive acts in favor of the contract, or from his 
tacit assent, under ci:cumstances pot to excuse 
his silence. It was even said by Chief Jusctice 
Dallas, iin Holmes v. Blogg, 8 Taunt. 35, that in 
every instance of a contract voidable only, by an 
infant on coming of age, the infant is bound to 
give notice of disaffirmance of such contract in 
reasonable time. Although this doctrine may not 
have been fully recognized to its utmost extent, 
yet such circumstances as shew that the infant ei- 
ther received a benefit from the coutract after he 
arrived at full age, or did something from whiel: 
assentinight be presumed, have frequently been 
adjudged sufficient evidenc®, of a ratification, 
Such as the silence of the infant after bis arrival 
at full age, coupled with his retaining possession of 
the consideration, or availing himself in any man- 
ner of his conveyanee. Hubbard v.. Cumnings, 1 
Greenl. 11 Dana v. Coombs, 6 Greenl. 89. So it) 
an infant lease land, and after he come of age re- 
ceive rent; this is equivalent to an express prom- 
ise that the lease shall stand, and the infant is 
bound by it. Ashfield v. Ashfield, Sir W. Jones, 
157; Lilt. sect. 258. So if an infant take a lease 
for years rendering revit, which is in arrear for 
several years when he comes of age, aud he there- 
after continues in possession. This makes the 
lease good and him chargeable with ali the arrears 
which accrued during his minority ; for thoagh, 
at full age, he might have disaffirmed the lease 
and therby have avoided payment of the arrears, 
yet his comtinuanee in. possession, after his full 
age, ratifies aud affirms the contract ab initio. 
Com. Dig. Enfant c. 6.; Evelyn v. Chichester, 3 
Burr. 1717. So receiving interest on a contract. 
Franklin v. Thornebury, 1 Vern. 132. The occu- 
pancy of lands taken in exchange for other lands, 
Cecil v. Sulisbury, 2 Vern, 225. And any other 
act indicating an intention to affirm. Kline v. 
Beebe, 6 Conn. 494. 

_ Lhe law wisely protects youth from the impo- 
Sitions of those who might be disposed to take 
advantage of their inexperience, and compels 
them to the performance of no engagements or 
tie payment of no debt contracted within age, 
except such as are for necessaries suited to their 
condition in life. But while it affords this protec- 
ion asa shield, it will not sanction its use as an 
offensive weapon of injustice, by which the un- 
suspecting and honest community are tobe de- 

















the defendant after he arrived at full age. 
According to the agreement of the parties, the 
defendant must be defaulted, 
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On Training Agriculturists. 
Address delivered before the Agricultural Society 
of Skaneateles on the 4th of Mareh, 1837, by 
their President, AMasa Sessions, 


( Concluded.) 


As the customs of the titnes now are, the 
more songs a man has, the poorer he is off, as it re- 
spects both wealth and labor; for instead of his 
clnidren doing bis service for him, we, in many 
cases, must be their drudge and slave, to do all he 
can; and then be must hire the rest done as well 
as he may. And what think ye, my friends, of 
the nan who goes out to service ?. Is it not now 
extremely difficult. to hire a laboring man, who 
will serve you with all that ability and fidelity, 
even for bigh wages and good living, thatan hou- 
est man ought to do? Is it not almost im- 
possible, at times, for the farmer to get on with 
his work, and have itaccomplished in proper sea- 
son, either in doors or out? What then isto be 
done? How shall this everlasting sight of work 
he performed? If we must bring up our sons to 
be dandies, and our daugliters to be dolls, inust 
we not have slaves? If it be right for our sister 
States, in this land of liberty, to buy and sell 
slaves as property, and raise them to vend in the 
market, as we do oxen and horses, why not the 
farmers of this State employ them to do their Ja- 
bor as they once did? This plan would relieve 
our dear children from bard, dirty work, so that 
they might come up gentlemen and ladies; preuy 
creatures, they then never need wet their bands 
to work. 

Something must be done; some plan must-be 
devised to carry forward the labors of husbandry ; 
there isa necessity for it; and suppose that all 
the free States, so called, should resort to the in- 
stitution of domestic slavery, what, I ask, would 
he the consequence? It would prove either a 
curse ora blessing. It would, to be sure, appear 
rather awkward in the view of the civilized na- 
tions of the earth, that these States, which have 
once abolished slavery, should return to it again ; 
and that the same race of men, who have cleared 
and settled a wilderness, and who have attained to 
greater wealth and prosperity than any other peo- 
ple, should so degenerate in less than one century, 
as to have occasion for slave labor, - 

But serious, very serious, ] am, in saying, that 
unless farmers awake from their lethargy, and re- 


should become the masters, and our prosperity, 
iv their turn, become the burden bearers. 

Having pointed you to some ot the evils which, 
are thought to stand in the way of educating cbil- 
dren for the agricultural department it will in the 
next place be necessary to show how these evils 
are to be removed, aud how childree should be 
voy trained, 

Goldsmith, in his history of Greece, tells us a- 
bout one Lycurgus, a very sagacious statesinan of 
Sparta, who adopted and carried into effect, the 
following discipline for children: * Those infants,’ 
says he, * who were born without any capital de- 
feet, were adopted as children of the State, and 

delivered to their parents to be nursed with severity 
sand hardship. From their tenderest’ age they 
were aecustomed to make no choice in their eat- 
ing, ver to be afraid in the dark, or when left a- 
lone, net to be peevish or fretful, to walk barefoot, 
ito lie hard at nights, to wear the same clothes 
Winter aud summer, and to fear nothing from 
their equals, At the age of seven years they were 
jtaken from their parents and delivered over to the 
class for a public education, Their discipline 
there was little else than au apprenticeship of self- 
‘denial and obedience. It is proper to remark, 
that recording to history, when these sous were 
grown up to manhood, they were capable of en- 


| 


- during the greatest hardships, aud of sustaining 


the most severe toils and sutferings. These facts, 
‘then, should be very teachable to us; for, in the 
first place, if we design to educate our children 
| for times of war, or to be owners and drivers of 
slaves, the true policy for training them is bere 


| 


pointed out, But lest 1 am misunderstood, you 
will permit me bere to remark, that 1 do most un- 
qualifiedly believe, that all wars and slavery are 
‘unnecessary for men, and wicked inthe sight of 
| God, and therefore ought to be ablored and avoid- 
ed by allmen, The dreadful effects which inva- 
riably follow these two vices, proves to a demon- 
stration that neither nations por individuals have 
‘any right to destroy or enslave each other. 

It is not contended that we need the severe war 
discipline of savages to be applied to farmers’ 
‘ehildren ; yet it must be admitted that it lies not 

farther from the truth than does the extreme deli- 
| eaey which is adopted by many parents at the 
| present time, the result of whieh is to make dan- 
dies and. simpletoas and not men, 
| Itis believed to be fur better to feed infants 
with coarse food, than with preserves and sweet- 
}meats ;.to bathe their bodies often in cold water, 
rather than to give them milk punch to drink ; to 
uccustom them to go almost naked rather than to 
| surfeit them with tight bandages and an abundance 
of lot clothes; and as they grow older, to inure 
them to all that exercise and haréness which their 
constitutions will bear; and this should be done 
in the morning, and in out door air. In this way 
a good foundation for health and vigor may be 
laid in the first four years of the child’s life, which 
it neglected, can never be regained. ; 
| You may suppose, gentlemen, that Iam out of 
my place; that this subject is too delicate for us, 
and that it belongs to nurses and piysicians. Let 
me tell you that physiciaws have lefi the best writ+ 
ten trealises on this subject, perfectly agreeing 
| with the above. But where parents are determin- 
‘ec, through excessive fondness to. spoil their chil- 
dren, itis not their business to be always prescri- 
bing preventives, but to prescribe remedies. 

It is theretore high time that every farmer 
should understand this business of raising his 
own species, for himself. Indeed, it not only be- 
traysa want of self-respect, and of self-iuterest, 
to neglect it, but it is dangerous to trust it to oth- 
ers. Every mother should, in all ordinary cases, 
be the nurse of her own children, 

All good farmers think it highly proper to ob- 
tain all knowledge upon the subject of all kinds 
of stock; even the most minute concerns of cros- 








furm to the right training of their sous to agricul- sing the different breeds of animals, to improve 
ture, and their daugliters to be farmers’ wives, it, the stock ; of the age they should be put to breed- 
cannot be many years before something like serv-| ing; and of the manner in which the various 
itude, in the form of slavery must ensue ; unless, | kinds of young should be treated, until they arrive 


peradventure, our children’s children may become 
so very feeble as not to be able to coutrol their 
fellow creatures in servile bondage. But in such 
an event, it would not be unreasonable to antici- 
pate, with Thomas Jefferson, that an entire change 


should take place, and that the colored people,, 


at maturity—all this, you know, is abundantly de- 
tailed in books and periodicals, and very properly 
so, too, But who ever heard ofa farmer giving. 
an essay ora lecture in his family, or elsewhere, 
to his sons and daugters on the best way of im- 
proving and perpetuating his own speciestefu- 
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ture generations? Tnever heard such a subject, prived their children of health and strength, and! 4n extensive Conflagration occurred in Charles. 
agitated in my youth, The whole matter has|the means of obtaining an honest living by their | ton S.C. on the ‘norning of the Bib inst. 
been left to ihe fancies and eaprice of youth, as | labor, that they should be left on their hands in a) continued drought, with the thermometer 
though they had no understandings to be cultiva- | state of celebacy until they have used up the pat- | from 92 to 97, gave the flames a power 
ted on the subject, To be sure, parents have told | rimony of their parcuts, and the race become ex- | was difficult to master, The Courier says thatthe 
their children that in forming matrimonial connex- | tinet, fire originated in a kitchen on the south side of 
ions, they should have a regard to character; and! J] recommend, however, ‘with all.good feeling, , Queen street, and extended both eastwardly and 
also that it would be very inconvenient to marry | for the farmers to put their sons to regular indus-| westwardly. To arrest the progress of the de- 
one of another religion: but above all, it has been | try ns early as eight years of age, during the vouring element, five buildings were destroyed, of 
thought thatthe sou or daughter married well if! spring, sunmer and autanin, and see to it that) which the Quiker meeting house was one. Eight 
they got a companion who was rich, This world- | they learn the art of agriculture in all its parts and | houses were destroyed by the fire. From the 
ly property would overbalance all other defects. | branches—the nature of the different soils—how | combustible character of the buildings, as well ag 
. Tt was of little consequence whether the compan- | to make and Low to use manure- -farming utensils, | from the scarcity of water, more was accomplish- 
ion for life had been brec to business, prudence or | how to obtain, take care of, and use them—of | ed by blowing up houses, than by the engines, Ip 
economy ; whether there was any symmetry of | teams, and the various kinds of farm stock—of | had not been ascertained whether the fire origin- 
form ov muscular strength. If the person ‘had | grains and grasses, how raised and used—of fruit | ated in accident or design. 
been to school sufficient to learn the etiquette of | trees, and all kinds of forest trees—in a word, | 
fashion, and was rich, they certainly had married ‘have them learn the value of health, of time, and 
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, well, But these unequal amtehes, from the want | of property—of human nature, and of human 
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of right training, have sometimes proved very ex- 
pensive as well as troublesome. A man of busi- 
hess, as an agriculturist, certainly needs a wife 
who is a compaion anda help mate; one who is 
by health aud education qualified to superintend 
the household affairs and be the mother of his 
children, And let me tell you, that forty years 
ago young people were not afraid to marry ata 
proper age, and when married, each in their 
sphere considered at their pride and their pleasure 
to perform their respective parts of avanuel labor 
—not merely to oversee the hired folks, but to do 
the work as far as they were able themselves.— 
Those finnilies have raised from six to twelve 
children genernlly ; and where they have brought 
them up according tomy working plan, they dre 
well qualified to emigrate to the far west, and, as 
their fathers have dove here, clear away a new 
wilderness, and make it aland of plenty. So 
necessary is it for health and usefulness that ehil- 
dren be brought up to exercise in regular labor, 
that | very winch doubt the propriety of sending a 
child to any school where he cannot be employed 
at least three hours every day at some kind of 
work. This should be done as well forthe for- 
ming of his habits to industry, as for the bene- 
fit of hiv health, With this view it is certainly 
proper for us all to encourage manual labor schools 
throughoutcur country as much as may be, and 
thus serve our children from imdolence and profli- 
gacy as much as possible. 

Whi should we send our children to school 
year afier year to learn theories which they will 
never need to practice, and in such a manner as 
enervates and unfits them for labor and usefulness 
for the remainder of their lives?) [tis not men- 
tal labor that gives food or clothing. Ttis not 


business. And if they are good scholars, they | 


willbegin to know something, and to do some- 
thing, hy the time they aretwenty-one. Aud then 
if it should be the case that the young women of 





‘this country are not fit for wives, | would recom. | 


rmend them to the Lowell factories, where there 
are, ] am informed, more than six thousand young 
!women who know how to maintain and educate 
themselves by their labor, 

| Children should, ere they become men and wo- 
emen, learn three lessons in government: Ist, un- 
‘conditional submission to their parents in infancy 
—2i, how to govern themselves and their passions 
in childhood—3d, how to govern others, o1 how 


jand steers, &c., iu youth, When my eldest chil- 
dren were in infaney, I looked forward to see 


resting upon me, as every parent ought to do, And 
I saw an everlasting sight of work to be done by 
their parents, in order to fit them for those stations 
in life in which I wished them to act. My labors 
have been blessed of God, and I now hope in con- 
fidence that my children will never be slaves nor 
slave owners. 

It is said that any fool may get property. This 
is no douot true in these times; and it is also true 
that any fool may spend it. It is said again that 
it takes a wise man to keep property. This may 
(be pretty true. Av avaricious man, however, 
jmay keep property to his own hurt, and to that 
of his posterity. He is not wise. But it may be 
said intrath that it requires goodness of heart, lib- 
lerality of soul, and a mind well cultivated, to 
i make aright use of property,and enjoy it. Such 





a person will feel thankful to God for his posses- 


mere reading and thinking which makes the man, | sions, and strive to use them for the benefit of 
but it is action, connected with knowledge. 1) himself and his fellow men universally. 


certainly would be no enemy to a sound, practical | 


education ; but I see no necessity fora child spen- 
ding all his years at school to learn that whieh he 
will never have oceasion to practice. It must be 
tolly to do so, if that child isto be an agricultur- 
ist; for there is such a wice field and such an end- 
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Tornapo.—South Hanover, Indiana, has been 
‘visited by a destructive Tornado. Nearly all the 


| Lapres’ Cetepration. The ladies of the 
‘town of Barre, in Massachusetts, celebrated the 
late aniversary of our National Independence, in 
their own independent way, with a grand tea 
drinking party. They turned out, ‘old and youn 
tarried and single, to the number of 920,’—thin 
of that you lazy bachelors, who almost need to 
have cannon fired to wake you up on the forth,— 
and held theirjoyous and social meeting under 
a large bower erected for the occasion, where 
a splendid entertainment was prepared. The 
Barre Gazette publishes the following asa few of 
the toasts given by the fair patriots. 


? 





Old Bachelors—May they lie alone on a bed of 
nettles, sit alone a wooden stool, eat alone ona 


to exercise dominion over beasts, by breaking colts, | wooden trencher, and be their own kitchen maids, 


| Industry of the Young Ladies of Barre—who 
| always want to be engaged. 


= a ° 
what I would wish them to be, when they became | Matrimony—The truth and the essence of Life 
men and women. ] then felt a vast responsibility —lLove at home, Noy abroad, and consistency at 


hall times and in all conditions, 

The Old Bachelor, like the Thorn Hedge—nei- 
ther blossoms wor fruil render it usetul or ornamen- 
tal, but it is a scourge to all creatures 

We sent our Devil with a toasts, but the tittle 
Satan didwt geta hearing at the table—so here 
you have it, ladies : 

The Fair Sex—Like the slave-holiers of the 
South, they boast of their love of Liberty, while 
they are constantly holding thousands in chains. 


We like the above toasts and their spirit much, 
especially those that cut up the selfish, cold hear- 
ted, good-for-nothing old bachelors. But we 
think the dear ones, who are never selfish or ilib- 
eral, should have invited some of the other sex to 
join them, for the most obdurate bachelor could 
scarcely have resisted the enchanting influence of 
such delightful associations, and while they dealt 
vut the caps of rich Hyson with their own fair 
hands to those who#drank their health, many a 
conquest might have been made, that would have 
reflected equal honor upon the day, the occasion, 
and those who originated and conducted it. There 
is nothing like combining utility with duty. 








; less variety in this profession, that it will take bim | buildings in the north and central part of the town bebe f le phate’ 18 errhp the wheat 

all lis life to learn it, and practice it. Whoare | are either destroyed or much damaged. No per- oe iste re. hp ~ we woh ri by mer bao 

. the men, let ine ask, who have best succeeded in | sons were killed or seriously injured. The loss of | And oe ate mat ats tek a as y P 

| accumulating wealth, and who have at the same |” : err ae ery eh pda 'h naga ge 1, CO 

q . tim: enjoyed the best health? Is it not invariably | property is reported as being very grea of t ae ae when we see and hear such partic- 
iq ; those who have, from their infancy, been accus- | a ; — ye ° R Obl; a at oe 

‘| tomed to endure hardships in some mechanical or| ATTEMPTED Murper.—W e learn from the Som- he Eastern Republican states that within its 








agricultural employment? [tis not the land job- 
ber, or the speculator, who has ‘speut his time in 
gaming upon what our industrious citizens have 
accumulated! No! he has brought nothing into 
the world with him; be bas added nothing to the 
common stock, and it is most likely that he or bis 
children will have nothing when they die. 
Sowewhere in the course of my reading I fell 
upon this sentiment, (L think it was from Franklin,) 
that young people ought to marry when their bo- 
dies have urrived to that state of maturity which 
the God of nature has fitted them. And although 
Franklin and many others may not have observed 
this good rule, yet every one must know that fruit 
out of season is uncomely and unpalatable. But 
it is the case that very many of the youth amongst 
us, of both sexes, lave been brought up in auch a 
miserable, effeminate, indolent: manner, that their 
bodies are not fit for marriage or labor, either in- 
tellectual or corporeal ; they are unfit to propagate 
their own species, unless you wou!d wish fora 
nation of “eeble dwarfs. And it is justice that those 
parents, who, through false tenderness, have de- 


erset Journal that Simeon Ward, of Harmony, on 
Saturday last, attacked Capt. Harvey E. Robinson 
while he was at work with seven others preparing 
a parade ground, with a double barreled gun. He 
‘took deliberate aim when about two rods distant, 
‘and one of the charges took effect in Robinson’s 
‘thigh and he fell. Ward approached so near to 
| discharge the second at his head that Robinson a- 
voided the principal part of it by pushing the muz- 
zle of the gun aside with his hand. Each barrel of 
the gun was charged with a ball and slugs. Ward 
then struck him several blows with the butt of the 
gun before he was arrested. He made no attempt 
to escape, and seemed only to regret that he had 
not more completely effected his object. Captain 
Robinson was alive on Monday last but was not 
expected to live. Ward has been committed to 
gaol at Norridgewock. ‘There had been some dif- 


ficulty formerly between the parties. 





knowledge many individuals have “ got in” from 
thirty to seventy-five bushels each. The Adverti- 
ser says, “ We understand, one man in Waterville, 
has sown this season, over one hundred bushels of 
wheat, and another somewhere up river, one Aun- 
dred and fifty bushels.” This appears to be rather 
a large amount: but we have been informed by 
several in whose statements we have the most im- 
plicit faith, that many farmers on the Sandy river 
have sown nearly 100 bushels each, a great portion 
of it on burnt ground. We are also informed that 
the price of wheat on Sandy river has been lower 
the past season, by retail, than the New York prices 
at wholesale. 

If the crop should be but fair, and the prospect 
is encouraging, the amount of wheat raised this 
season will be very great, and the same may be 
said of all other grain, &c. for the huge paws of 
the farmers have not been idle. We joyfully an- 
ticipate that the State Treasury will have to shell 
out a pretty considerable lot of bounty money to 
pay for this summer’s work. Farmers, this is bet- 








ter than toting logs on speculation—it is the right 
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way. “God will always help those who try to help 
themselves.”— Yankee Far. 





Fossil Bed in the Peak of Derbyshire, England. 
—Recently there has been discovered at Darley 


half an ounce, 


Mississippi on a piece of ice, and became so cold 


Bridge, near Matlock, a large and beautiful fossil | 5 ee! 


bed, the strata of which is firmly fixed in an im- 
mense rock composed entirely of limestone. The 
specimens consist chiefly of the oyster and cockle, 


Fertite Country. The Isle of Wight pro- 
ducts in one year sufficient gain to maintain the 


interspersed with different species of the eel. These | inhabitants and visiters fur seven. 


fossils are in the highest state of perfection, and 
upon inspection well worth the attention of those 
who turn their pursuits to the minutie of antedilu- 
vian remains. Both the oyster and cockle shells 
have at different times been detached from the lime 
stone in such a perfect state as to be scarcely dis- 
tinguished from those newly taken from the ocean. 


Fatturss 1x Paris. There were fifty-three 


January, two hundred and twenty-nine 


((” Preparations are making for an extensive 
geological survey of Ohio. The appointments 





A Reproor To Sreerers. It is related of John 
Lassenius, the chaplain to the Danish Court, who | 
died at Copenhagen in 1682, that having for a long | 
time perceived to his vexation that during his ser- 
mon, the greatest part of his congregation fell a- | 
sleep, he suddenly stopped pulled a shuttlecock | 
from his pocket, and began to play with it in the 

ulpit. A circumstance so extraordinary, natural- 
y attracted the attention of tht part of the con- | 
gregation who were still awake. They jugged | 
those who were sleeping, and in a short time every 
body was lively, and looking to the pulpit with the 
greatest astonishment. This was just what Las- 
senius wished, for he immediately began a most | 
severe castigatory discourse saying, “When I an- | 
nounce to you sacred and important truths, you are 
not ashamed to go to sleep; but when I play the. 
fool, you are all eye and all ear.” 





Jeremy Tayxtor. Bishop Jeremy Taylor was 
one of the most eloquent pulpit orators that his | 
country can boast. ‘There was such a loftiness in 
his style, and such touching and heartfelt appeals 
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have been made by Governor Vance—and Profes- 
sor W. W. Mather, of New York a Graduate of 


Last winter, it is said a cow floated down the | yerrp 
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inches and a half in circumference, and weighing | To Hon. H. W. FULLER, Judge of Prcbate of 


wills, &c. in and for the County of Kennelec. 

Sig Moses H. Metcalf, Guardian of 
[AH BROWN, of Winthrop, in said Coun- 

ty, a spendthrift, that the personal property ct said 


that she lus milked nothing but tce-creams ever ward, which has come into the hands of your pe- 


titioner, is not sufficient to pay the just debts incur- 
red in the support of said ward, by the sum of fifty 
dollars ; that a sale of part of said ward's real estate 
would greatly injure the residue ; 

Wherefore the said Guardian prays your honor, 
to grant him license to sell and pass deeds to con- 


hank rupteics in Paris, during the month of May.) vey all the real estate of said ward, according to 
In January, there were 37—in February, 38—in | the statute in such case made and provided. All 
March, 6l—in April, 40—total since the Ist of | Which is respectfully submitted. 


MOSES H. METCALF. 


COUNTY OF KENNFBEC, ss.—At a Court of 
Probate, held in Mount Vernon on the second We 
nesday of July, 1837. 

On the Petition aforesaid, Ordered, That no- 


West Point, is appointed to the head of the sur- | tice be given by publishing a copy of said petition, 


vey,and Dr, 8. P. Hildreth of Ohio, is first As- 


sistant. 








MARRIED, 

In Newburyport, Rev. Daniel Dana Tappan, of 
Winthrop, to Miss Abigail Marsh. 

In Hope, on the 13th inst. by Rey. Mr. Jones, Mr. 
Ebenezer B. Mansfield, of Camden, toeMiss Priscil- 
la B. R. Mansfield, of Hope. 

So _ 
DIED, 

In Hopkinville, Warren Co. Ohio, Mr. Ephraim 
Stevens, a revolutionary pensioner, formerly of 
Maine, aged 80. 














——— 
BRIGHTON MARKE'T.—Monvay, July Lv, 1097. 
From the Boston Daily Advertiser. 


At market, 226 Beef Cattle, 15 Cows and Calves, 
and 1650 Sheep. 





| Prices—Beef Catthe—Sales quiek at a small ad- 


vance. 


We quote first quality 750a8; second 


to familiar life, that it has been well said of him,! § 75 4 750; third 550 a6 75. 


that “the dancing light he throws upon objects, is | 


Cows and Calves—Sales were made at 24, 25, 30, 


like an aurora borealis plying betwixt heaven and | 32, 37, 40 and 45. 


earth.” 
neral sermon, passes the following splendid pane- 


Dr. Rust, who preached the Bishop's fun- ; 


Sheep and Lambs—Lots were taken at 1 75,200, 
212,233, 250 and 288. Old Sheep 2 25, 3 00 


gyric on him. “He had the good humor of a gen- | and 3 50. 


tleman, the eloquence of an orator, the fancy of a | 
poet, the acuteness of a schoolman, the profound- | 


ness of a philosopher, the wisdom of a chancellor, 
the sagacity of a prophet, the reason of an angel, 


Swine—None worth reporting. 











AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, 
Notice is hereby given, that the semi-Annua) 


and the piety of a saint. He had devotion enough | meeting of the Kennebee County Agricultural So- 


for a cloister, learning enough for a university, and | 


Society will*be held at Masonic Hall in Winthrop, 


wit enough for a college of virtousi; and had his | °" Wednesday the 30th day of August next, at one 


xis clergy that he left behind him it would perhaps, 
have made one of the best dioceses in the world.” 


= and endowments been parcelled out among 


Tue FasnionaBLe Hussanp. The man of fash- 
ion, I really believe, marries merely because a well 
born and well bred woman is considered a necessa- 
ry appendage to his establishment, to do the honors 
of his house, and assist him in adding to its splen- 
dor. Buta belief that his happiness depends on 
her, no more enters into his head than if slre stood 
in no near and dear relation tohim. She is not the 
confident of his secret*thoughts, the soother of his 
troubles, or the sweetner of his hearth.—No! she 
is an eligible person to share his dignities, and help 
te sustain them. She wears his family jewels, sits 
at the head of his table, gives him an- heir to his 
honors, is polite-and courteous to- him and his 
friends—and he is satisfied. Whether she is or not 
he never pauses to inquire.—Countess of Blessing- 
ton. 


Leeat Wir. One of. the happiest hits ever 
made at the bar, was at Erskine in the days of his 
renown. He was arguing on a patent right rela- 
tive to some new kind of buckles; his oppenent 
Mingay strongly contended that the invention was 
worth nothing. Erskine started up, and said in a 
solemn tone—‘“I said, and say again, that our ances- 
tors would have looked on this invention as singu- 
larly ingenious—they would have been astonished 
at these buckles.” “Gentlemen of the Jury,” said 
Mingay, with equal solemnity, “I say nothing of 
my ancestors, but I am convinced that my learned 
friend’s ancestors would have been much more as- 
tonished at his shoes and stockings.” ‘The Court 
burst into.a roar.— Blackwood’s Mag. 
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QG> The Editor of the Auburn Journal has re- 
ceived a present of a strawberry measuring four 





{ 


'o’clock in the afternoon, for the transaction of such 
business as may be deemed necessary. 
i> A general attendance is requested. 
SAMUEL BENJAMIN, Rec. Sec’y. 
July 14, 1837. 


SELF ADJUSTING BALLANCE IRONS, 
The subscriber has discovered a principle for the 
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with this order thereon, three weeks successively ip 
the Maine Farmer, a newspaper printed in Hallow- 
ell, that all persons interested may attend on the 
first Monday of September next, at the Court of 
Probate then to be holden in Augusta, and shaw 
cause, if any, why the prayer of said petition should 
not be granted. Such notice tobe given before said 


Court. H. W. FULLER, Judge. 
Attest: GEO. ROBINSON, Register. 


A true Copy of the Petition and order of Court there- 
on. Attest, Gro. Ropinson, Reg. 


KENNEBEC, ss.—4t a special Court of Probate hol- 
den at Augusta within and for the County of Kew 
nebec, on the sixth day of July, A. D. 1337. 

AMUEL WELLS Esq.one of the Executors of the 

last will and testament of Evwarp Emerson, 
late of Hallowell, in said county, deceased, having 
resented his first account of administration of the 

Petate of said deceased for allowance : 

Ordered, That the said Executor give notice-tp 
all persons interested, by causing a copy of this or- 
der to be published three weeks successively in the 
Maine Farmer, printed at Hallowell, that they may 
appear at a Probate Court to be holden at Augusta, 
in said county, on the last Monday of July next at 
ten of the clock in the forenoon, and show cause, if 
any they have, why the same should nat be allowed. 

H. W. FULLER, Judge. 





Atrue copy. Attest: Gro. Ropinson, Reg. 


HORSE POWER AND THRESHING 
MACHINE, 

The subscriber would inform the Farmers and 
Mechanics of Maine, that they can be supplied with 
his Horse Power and Threshing Machines at his 
shop, in Hallowell, or at Perry & Noyes’ in Gardi- 
ner. ‘The above Machines will be built of the best 
materials, and in the most workmanlike manner ; 
warranted to thresh as much grain as any other ma- 
chine, and second to none now in use. ‘The public 
are invited to call and examine them at ‘the above 
places. Those in want of machines will do well 





self-adjusting of the mill stone, whereby, without | . at j 
labor or attention, the runner accommodates itself} addressed to the subscriber, or Perry & Noyes, Gar- 


| to the bedstone. This invention is on the principle 
_of the mariner’s compass, and is so exceedingly sim- 
ple and plain as to commend itself to every one at 
first view. He has already disposed of rights to a- 
bout every grain and flower mill he has visited, and 
is prepared to dispose of the rights to individuals, 
Counties or States.—The prices for individual right 
is but twelve and a half dollars. 
MARK L. CHASE. 
Monroe, July 18, 1837. 23 


PICKERING’S REPORTS. 
VoL. 15 of Pickering’s Reports, just received by 


GLAZIER, MASTERS & SMITH. 
July 21, 1837. 17 


BENJAMIN’S ARCHITECT 


A new supply, for sale by 
Glazier, Masters & Smith. 
July 6, 1837. 


R. 8. C. HEWETT of Boston, bone setter—his 
Strengthening Plaster or Salve, for sale b 
GLAZIER, MASTERS & SMITH. 
Hallowell, June 30, 1837. 16 


wool, 
CASH paid for FLEECE WOOL, by 
A. F, PALMER & Co. 
No. 3, Kennebec Row. 
Hallowell, June 22, 1837. f 20c16. 


MLEBeRRY SEED for sale by 
R. G. LINCOLN. 




















} 


to apply soon,in order to enable the manufacturers 
to supply them. All orders promptly attended to, 


diner. WEBBER FURBISH. 
Hallowell, July 4, 1837. [2lew3teowtf. 





NEW LAW BOOKS. 
ARBOUR & HARRINGTON’S Analytical Di- 
gest of Equity Cases, 3 vols. 
Walker's Introduction to American Law, 1 vol. 
Gresley’s Equity Evidence, F vel. 
Story's Laws of the United States, vol. 4. 
Kent's Commentaries, 4 vols. 
Just received b 
GLAZIER, MASTERS & SMITH. 
Hallowell, July 21, 17° 
HALLOWELL & BOSTON PACKETS, 

KENNEBEC LINE, 

The following vessels will compose 
the above Line the presentyear. They 
will sail from Long wharf, Boston, eve- 
ry Saturday, and from Hallowell every 
Wedneseay. 

Sch. RHINE, 





ksaac Smith, Jr. Master. 
Sch. CLARISSA,  B. L. Hinkley, do. 
Sch. BANNER, E. Coombs, do. 

The above vessels ase of the first class, comman- 


ded by experienced men, and no exertion shallebe. 


wanting to maintain the reputation which has hith- 
erto characterized this Line. 

Applications for freight or passage may be made 
to the masters on board, opposite No 34 Long wharf, 
vorth side, or to EDWIN LAMSON, Agent for the 


Line, 20 Long wharf, and in Hallowell ta A. F._ 





PALMER & Co. No. 3 Kennebec Row, 
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MAINE FARMER 
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POETRY. 


———— hr 





LINES 
ON RECEIVING THE FLOWER FORGET ME NOT. 

“ Forget me not!" why give to me 

A flower thus to remember thee ? 

A trancient, fragile, fairy flower, 

A sweet empherial of the hour : 

Which, like the cistus of the day, 

A morning's bloom an eve’s decay ; 

This emblem seeks in vain to give 

To memory power to bid thee live. 


Ah, no! the flower must never fade, 
To gild the charm thy worth portrayed, 
Thou hast a fairer gem enshrined, ° 
Within thy young and artless mind, 
Which freshly glows, and still liyes on, 
When this remembrancer is gone ; 

And thus thy innocence outvies 

The bloom and flower of summer skies. 


Yet EI will keep the gem of earth, 

Culled in a careless hour of mirth ; 

And, like the stars that gem the night, 

It may awaken with delight 

The few bright days, and one bright hour, 
I passed within thy fairy bower ! 

But, trust me, thou hast nought to fear— 
Forgetfulness—afar or near. 


Reared by a strange or unknown hand ; 

Upon a wild, or foreign strand : 

In some revolving future year, 

If this fair lowret should appear, 

In rude or unfrequented spot, 

For thy sake, I'll forget thee not. 

For, by this flower, o'er land and sea, 

In friendship, I'll remember thee ! 
— — 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


- _ —____ ———— a 


ON THE CHANGES OF FASHION. 














Changes in Fashion are oppressive to the poor. | 
Dr. Franklin once remarked that ‘it is the eyes of 


other people that ruin us. If all were blind but 
me, I should neither want fine houses, fine furni- 
ture, nor fine clothes.’ 

This desire to appear we)l in the eyes of others, 
is rarely measured by the depth of the purse, The 
waiting girl will not unfrequently spend two 
month’s wages for a new bonnet, only because the 


old one is out of fashion. This is oppression. Is | 


it expected that hernature is so much superior to 


herself out from the world by being old fashioned ? 
The Superintendent of the House of Refuge in 
Boston has said, that the love of fashionable dress 


was the most efficient cause of the degradation and | 
misery of the young females of that city. On this. 


fact Miss Sedgwick very justly remarks, ‘If this be 
so, should not the reformation begin among the ed- 
ucated and reflecting ? How can a lady whose 
dresses are teeming with French laces, enjoin sim- 
plicity and economy on her domestics 7” 


New fashions are oppressive to the families in | 


the common walks of life. 

In a large family it is felt sometimes to an alarm- 
ing and ruinous degree. Often would the penny- 
less widow and orphans have been left with a com- 
fortable maintainance, had not the changes of Fash- 
ion swept all before them. 

The influence of fashion is not only made to sub- 
serve the vanity of the gay—but so slavish is it in 
its operations that even a visit from the king of ter- 
rors cannot be received without consulting the an- 
nals of fashion to find in what dress we should re- 
ceive him. ‘The tears of the widow are for a while 
dried away, although no words of consolation can 
assuage her grief, whenshe consults with her dress 
maker on the fashion for her mourning garments ; 
and often, when the amount left by the frugal care 
of a beloved husband for the support of his widow 
and children has been scanty, has a large propor- 
tion of that pittance, in obedience to the mandates 
of fashion, been devoted to the purchase of unnec- 
essary clothes, which under a better regulation of 
the public sentiment might have been dispensed 
with, and her children supplied with bread. 

T’o abstain from the sable garments on the death 
of a relative, 1s thought by many to show a want of 
respect for the departed. This however is only the 
effect of an arbitrary fashion. There is nothing in 
black really mournful more than any color. The 
beau in his black suit has not so mouruful an ap- 

arance as the Quaker in his drab. Some writer 

remarked that in China the color of mourning 


is white; in Turkey, blue or violet; in Egypt, yel- 
low; in Ethiopia, brown, * Each people pretend to 
have their reasons for the particular color of their 
mourning ; white is supposed to denote purity; yel- 
low, death is the end of human hopes—tor the 


er the dead return; blue expressess the happiness 
which it is hoped the deceased enjoy-; and purple 
or violet, sorrow on one side, and hope on the other, 
as being a mixture of black and blue,’ 

In a dress devoid of vanity, the dead can be as 
much respected in one color as another. 


leaves when they fall, and the flowers when they | * 2 
fade, turn yellow; brown denotes the earth, whith- {between Portland and Boston, leaving Andrews’ 


NEW ARRANGEMENT. 


EASTERN STEAM BOAT LINE. 
ARRANGEMENT FOR 12837. 
PPS HE Steamer PORTLAND, J. B. Cove, Map 
ter, will run every night (Sundays excepted) 





wharf, Portland, every Monday, Wednesday and 
Friday, and Eastern Steamboat Wharf, Boston, (foos 


, of Hanover street) every Tuesday, ‘Thursday and 


Saturday, at 7 o'clock P. M. 
The Steamer BANGOR, 8. H. Howes, Master 
will leave Bangor every Tuespay, at 5 o'clock A. 





‘That servility to Foreign Fashions and useless 
expenditure in dress were repugnent to the princi- 
ples of those who were the framers of our govern- 
ment, we have direct testimony in the formal ex- 
pression of every member of the first, Revolutiona- 
ry Congress. 

On the 20th of October, 1774, Congress unani- 
mously agreed to articles of association, which 
were signed by every member of that illustrious 
body. in those articles they pledged themselves, 
that ‘On the death of any relation or friend, none 
of us, or any of our families will go into any far- 
ther mourning dress than a black crape or riband 
on the arm or hat, for gentlemen, and a black rib- 
band or necklace for ladies—and will discounte- 
nance the giwing of gloves and scarfs at funerals.’ 

'l'his was the spirit of those who declared the 
independence of our country—they not only de- 
sired that the heavy chains of foreign despotism 
should be thrown oft,—but also that the fascinating 
golden links which bound us insensibly to the trap- 
pings of foreign courts, and like the flesh pots of 





Eyvypt, create an insatiable longing to return— 


should at once be broken—thatthe principle of true | 


independence, alike of foreign laws and fashions, 
| might be extended in a land of professed freedom. 
| ‘his attempt of the members of the Revolution- 
ary Congress to overturn the despotism of Fashion 
/was not a mere formality—their agreement was 
carried into practice, and was also followed by ma- 
ny of their sueccessors.—Portsmouth Journal. 











ARRANGEMENT Ur ‘Keb KReEANEBEC 
| AND BOSTON STEAM NAVIGA- 
TION COMPAN Y—1837. 


bie superior Steam Packet NEW ENGLAND, 


Naruaniet Kimparc, Master, will leave Gar- 


that in higher life that she can consent to single | diner every MONDAY and FRIDAY, at 3 o'clock, 


| P. M. and Bath at 6 o'clock, P. M. 

Leave Lewis's Wuarr, Boston, for Bath and 
| Gardiner, every WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY, 
lta 7 o'clock, P. M. 
| Carriages will be in readiness to take passengers 
'to and from Hallowell, Augusta and Waterville, on 


~ \ the arrival of the Boat, and on the days of her sail- 


Le 
| o 


| Hack fare from Augusta 37 1-2 cents; from Hal- 
‘lowell 25 cents. Books keptatthe principal Hotels 
'in Hallowell and Augusta. 
| FARE. 
From Gardiner to Boston, $4 00 
“ Bath 0 «$3 «50 
Deck Passengers, $2 00 
teThe NEW ENGLAND is 31-2 years old— 
173 feet long, and 307 tons burthen. During the 
past winter she has been thoroughly overhauled and 
repaired, and the Proprietors have spared neither 
pains nor expense to render her in all respects‘ wor- 
thy of public confidence. That she is the fastest 
Boat on the Eastern coast is now universally admit- 
ted, and her superiority as a Sea-Boat has been ful- 


; AND FOUND. 


ly proved. 
Acensts.—L. H. GREEN, Gardiner. 
JOHN BEALS, Bath. 
M. W. GREEN, Boston. 


Gardiner, April 14, 1537. 5 





AUGUSTINE LORD, 
TAILOR, 
Vy outp respectfully inform his friends and the 
public that he continues to carry on the 
TAILORING BUSINESS 
in all its various branches, at his shop, No. 6, Me- 
chanics Row, Water Street. 

Having received the latest and most approved 
fashions, and employed the best and most experi- 
enced workmen, he feels confident that he shall be 
able to give entire satisfaction to all who may favor 
him with their patronrge. 

{Particular attention will be given to Curtine, 
and all garments warranted to fit. 





Hallowell, June 16, 1897. 14 


M. for Portland ; and will leave Portland the same 
evening at 7 o'clock P. M. tur Boston; will leave 
Boston for Portland, every Fripay at 5 o'clock P. 
| M.; and Portland for Bangor, every Saturpay at 6 
o'clock A. M. touching at Hampden, Frankfort, 
| Bucksport, Belfast and Owls Head. 
, On and after Friday, July 7, 1337, the Steamer 
MACDONOUGH, Ayxveew Brown, Master, will 
make two trips a week between Hallowell and Port- 
| land, leaving Steam Boat Wharf, Hallowell, Tues- 
'dauys and Fridays at 9 o'clock A. M. and arrive in 
Portland, about 2 hours before the boats leave for 
Boston. Returning the Steamer Portland will leave 
Boston every Tuesday evening at 7 o’clock and the 
Steamer Bangor every Friday evening at 5 o'clock 
and put passengers on board the Mucdonough for 
Hallowell on Wednesday and Saturday mornings, 
to leave Portland at 38 o'clock. 

7 By this arrangement there will be a boat from 
Portland to Boston every Monday, Tuesday, Wednes- 
day, and Friday. 

From Portland to Bangor every Saturday. 

From Bangor to Portland every Tuesday. 

From Hallowell to Portland every ‘Tuesday and 
| Friday. 

From Portland to Hallowell every Wednesday 
j and Saturday. 

The above boats are in first rate order, have skil- 
ful masters, experienced pilots and engineers. 








FARE. 
From Hallowell to Bath 100) » 
66 6 to Hunnewell’s Point1 50 3S 
of 6 to Portland 200{ 
sé “e to Boston 4 00 > 
6 Bath to Portland 150| =z 
sé 66 to Boston 350) ° 


The proprietors of the Boats will not be responsi- 
ble for any Bank Bills, Notes, Drafts, Parcels, Pack- 
ages, ‘Trunks, or other articles of value unless the 
value is disclosed, a proportionate price paid, and a 
written receipt taken therefor, sigued by the Cap- 
tain, Clerk, or Agent. No freight received within 
an hour of the time the boats advertise to leave the 
wharf. 

All freight must be intelligibly marked or it will 
not be received—and is free from wharfage in all the 
Boats. For further particulars inquire of the Agents. 

AGENTS. 

LEONARD BILLINGS, Portland. 

I. W. GOODRICH, Boston. 

J. W. GARNSEY, Bangor. 

A. H. HOWARD, Hallowell. 

W. CRAWFORD, Gardiner. 

JOHN BARKER, Augusta. 

SAMUEL ANDERSON, Bath. 
July 14, 1837. 
GRAVE STONES—MONUMENTS, &c. 

The subscriber would inform the public that he 
carries on the Stone Cutting business at the old stand 
foot of Winthrop street, Hallowell, where he has an 
elegant lot of White Marble from the New York Do- 
ver Quarry, some of it being almost equal to the l- 
talian white marble. Also, Slate stone from the 
Quincy quarry, Mass. He has on hand two monu- 
ments being completed of the New York marble for 
die, plinth and spear—base and marble granite stone. 
Also completed, one book monument; a large lot of 
first rate stock on hand so that work can be furnish 
ed to order—and as to workmanship and compens> 
tion for work those who have bought or may be um 
der the necessity of buying, may judge for them 
selves. Chimney pieces, fire pieces, hearth stones, 
&c. furnished at short notice. 

JOEL CLARK, Jr. 

Hallowell, March 21, 1837. 


RUA bAGA SEED, 
A small quantity of genuine Ruta Baga Seed, for 
sale at this office. June 3. 


W OOL----WvVOL. 
CASH and a fair price paid for FLEECE WOOL 
and SHEEP SKINS, by the subscriber, at the eld 


stand, foot of Winthrop Street, Hallowell. 
WM. L. TODD. 
July 11, 18937. 23tf. 
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